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In joining the Bartlett Laboratories, I believe 
that I can continue.to serve our great tree in- 
dustry. The Laboratories are, as you know, a 
non-profit organization and the research carried 
on here is for the benefit of everyone interested 
in the ‘betterment of trees. 


I hope that all will consider this an open invita- 
tion to come and visit us. Our information is at 
your disposal. What we find tried and true after 
thorough experimentation is information for the 
benefit of all. Perhaps we can help you on a 
tree problem; perhaps you can help us. Let’s 
renew old friendships and discuss our mutual 
problems for improved tree care. If the Labora- 
tories prove of help to you, we'll be happy. 


Care of shade and ornamental trees has ever been 
a problem second to none in the realm of horti- 






A MESSAGE FROM DR. MARSHALL 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Barring- 
ton, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westpert, Conn. ; Islip, iddletewn, 
New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, 
Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Chambersburg, Cynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilm 
Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind,; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 


culture. Research on diseases and insect pests 
of shade trees is never-ending. A given experi- 
ment or bit.of research may take years to accom- 
plish. For example, treatment of bleeding canker 
by the injection method has been under way at 
the Bartlett Laboratories for some years. Results 
of this research are in process of being published 
in bulletin form by Nestor Caroselli, Associate 
Pathologist. Should you desire a copy, please 
write us, or better still, drop in and obtain a 
copy. All such information developed by the 
Laboratories is yours. It is developed not only 
for our own use, but for the use of each and 
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Home Office — Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
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IF WOOD ashes are being saved for use as liming material for the 
garden, they should be stored in a dry place. 

NEMATODES in small amounts of potting soil can be killed by per- 
mitting the soil to freeze solid and remain frozen for a time. 

DELAY pruning which will cause very large wounds until along towards 
Spring when the chances of injury from cold weather will be slight. 

MOVE house plants from window sills when the temperature is very 
low. The plants can withstand lack of light better than extreme cold at 
this season. 

POULTRY manure should be stored in a dry place for digging into the 
garden soil in the Spring. It can also be used as an activator to supply 
nitrogen to compost piles. 

BE EXTREMELY careful when removing snow from evergreens. To 
go at the job with too much vigor may prove more injurious than 
letting the sun and wind remove the snow. 

IF BRUSH is burned after pruning, make sure that the fire is not be- 
neath the branches, or above any part of the root system of a tree. 
Injury to roots from heated soil has been known. to be severe. 

HOUSE plants will react favorably to feeding at the beginning of the 
season of active growth. However, too much feeding may lead to 
luxurious foliage but few flowers on such plants as geraniums. 

OLD CLUMPS of chrysanthemums‘that are being kept over indoors for 
supplying divisions or cuttings in Spring should be dusted periodically 
with a contact insecticide. At this season, these stock plants should be 
in a cool, light place. 

A QUANTITY of flowering branches of Spring-blooming shrubs cut 
at one time and kept in deep water in moderate heat can be forced into 
bloom a few at a time as needed. As Spring approaches, less and less 
time will be required for forcing. 

TERRARIUMS or plants growing in closed glass containers can very 
easily become too moist, if additional water is given. When this con- 
dition exists and water collects in heavy drops on the under side of the 
covering glass, ventilation may become necessary. 

ANY OF the so-called Dutch bulbs which have been forced for bloom 
indoors can be saved for planting in the garden. The pots should be 
kept watered after the blooms fade in order that the leaves will remain 
firm and store up reserves in the bulbs for next year’s growth. 

WHILE it is true that scraping rough, loose bark from the crotches and 
trunks of apple trees will destroy more than 80 per cent of over- 
wintering coddling moth larvez, the scraping should not be too severe. 
Serious bark injury has followed too vigorous application of this 
clean-up technique. 

THE FRUITS of grapes ate borne on branches which grow out from 
buds on canes formed the previous year. Just how many of these buds 
should be left when pruning depends on the vigor of the individual 
vines. The most productive buds are usually found between the fourth 
and tenth nodes of the last year’s growth. 

WHEN selecting main crop varieties of vegetables or flowers make 
choices, if possible, on the basis of past local performance. Such in- 
formation is probably not available concerning novelties, which, ordi- 
narily are planted the first year by way of trial in the local garden. 
Such trials will determine local adaptability. 

FOR GREATEST success, the electrically heated frame or hotbed should 
be exceptionally well drained. Nearness to a source of current supply 
is essential for the sake of economical installation. Heat from electric 
cables will greatly extend the late Winter and Spring period during 
which plants can be started, as compared to hotbeds heated by manure. 

BEFORE planting fruit trees in backyard gardens, consider the length 
of time required to bring them into bearing, the fact that they will 

take up relatively large areas when 
mature and the amount of care 
which they will require in the way 
of pest control. Only trees grafted 
on recognized dwarfing understocks 
deserve place in small backyard 
gardens. 
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MORE-GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson's Products 


Safe - Sure - Tested! 
SCALE-O— 


protect your plants and trees against scale infestation 
with this complete product, combining improved mis- 
cible oil with special egg-killing ingredients. Soluble 
in hard or soft water. For safe, sure dormant spray- 
ing—get Wilson’s Scale-O. 


ROTOFUME— 


a Rotenone spray for general use in Greenhouse—is 
widely used and endorsed because of its great effec- 
tiveness against many of the usually hard-to-control 
chewing and sucking insects. Gives double-acting 
control, is NON-POISONOUS and will not discolor or 
damage foliage. 


TRI-TOX-CIDE— 


is a triple-acting, non-poisonous insecticide-fungicide 
dust containing no arsenic, lead or fluorine. Based on 
Rotenone, it is highly effective in the control of many 
hard-to-kill pests. Specially recommended for dusting 
on flowers, plants and fruits. 


For FREE literature address Dept. H-1A. 


YY; 
NEW JERSEY 
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Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fla Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y Philadelphia, Pa 














ALL ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 


by Montague Free 


For every man or woman who loves plants and 
flowers, this new book tells you all about over 
1000 species and varieties suitable for indoor 
growing by the amateur. Everything you need 
to know about selection, culture, propagation 
in simple, complete explanations that will add 
greatly to your practical knowledge. Enjoy 
the thrill of indoor gardening with this out- 


standing, fascinating book. 


17 Pages of Full Color Plates. 
100 other Photographs and Drawings. 
$3.50 


POSTPAID IN U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Does a cyclamen plant require ‘copious watering? 
Ample watering is one necessity for the continued health of 
such a plant. 








* * * * 

What season is best for rooting begonia cuttings? 

Early Spring seems the best time both as regards the behavior 
of the plants and the fact that weather suitable for putting the 
plants outdoors is then not far away. 

* * * * 

Can 2,4-D be used to weed strawberry beds? 

Recent tests have shown that strawberry plants are far more 
resistant to injury by 2,4-D than are the weeds which compete 
with them. Directions for the particular product being used 


should be followed carefully. 
*” * * * 


Will water from an artesian well offset the soil acidity created 
by the digging in of liberal amounts of oak leaves? 

The answer can be determined only by testing to discover 
how sour the soil is, and what the alkalizing properties of the 
water are. The nearest county agricultural agent should be 


consulted. 
ok - ” ~ 


How should I start alpine strawberries? 
Buy a packet of seeds, sow them indoors early in the season 
and set out the young plants after outdoor conditions become 


favorable. 
* ok a ca 


What has been the general experience to date with common 
garden tools fashioned from such lightweight metals as aluminum 
and magnesium? 

So far, there have been too few reports to permit the forming 
of opinion. Such reports would be welcome. Are tools made 
of the lighter metals suitable as regards design and wearing 
properties? 

* * * . 

Does dusting stored gladiolus corms with DDT render the corms 
dangerous to the planter who sets them out? 

From all reports the danger of personal injury from DDT is 
far slighter than is that presented by some of the dipping mate- 
rials now in common use. Any chemical calls for respectful, 
cautious and intelligent handling. 

* * * . 

Where can I obtain complete instructions for the culture of 
gladioli? 

Send for a copy of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Gladiolus Culture 
for Beginners’ issued by the New England Gladiolus Society, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 





is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1947. 
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AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varieties—mostly in small ex- 
pensive sizes. Both evergreen and de- 
ciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real 
hardy kinds. Sensational colors never be- 
fore in really hardy plants. 5 assorted, 8 
to 12 in. $8.50. 

Hinocrimson Azalea — Much improved, 
hardier Hinodigiri—sensational! 10 to 12 
in. B & B., $5.00 each. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year 
olds (bearing age) now 1% feet high, as- 
sorted named varieties, our selection but 
all good, $19.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


8 Showy Berry-Trees—handsome blooms 
in spring, then a show of bright berries in 
fall that the birds love. One each Moun- 
tain Winterberry, 2 ft., Christmasberry, 5 
ft., and Female Holly, 2 ft. B. & B., 3 speci- 
mens for $8.50. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green ever- 
green rather dwarf, bushy. Covered with 
brilliant red berries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $4.50. 

Japanese Yew—upright “Capitata” form. 
By the hundred and by the thousand. 
Smallest size as low as 45c each in quan- 
tities. 

Dwarf Evergreens—mostly grafted, rare 
and interesting shapes. Will never grow 
out of place in foundation plantings. 
Yew Hedge—set 18 inches apart, 25 Up- 
right Hardy Yew will make 37 feet of in- 
sect-free hedge that takes care of itself. 
Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, twice 
transplanted, sturdy, 25 for $28.50. 
Hemlocks for Hedges — American Hem- 
lock by the thousand now 15 to 18 in. twice 
transplanted—25 for $22.50. 

3 New Pyramidal Yews—Result of years 
of work, hardy yews (new 1946) narrower 
than Irish yew! New shapes, new colors! 





January 15, 1947 








|| DEPT. $2, 50 CHURCH ST. 


GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1947 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. 
Copy free on request (except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February—but write NOW! 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in 
fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also Japa- 
nese Flowering cherries, Chinese Crabs, 
Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 
Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just the 
white-flowering, but pink as well. Also 
Double-flowering (like white roses); also 
a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordinary red 
berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms! — New 
Wisteria preecox blooms at half the age of 
other named sorts. Long blue clusters, 
vigorous grower. Also named Japanese 
forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts of Clema- 
tis, Climbing Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Size Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. Top size 
two-year olds as well as older; low prices. 
All the best varieties. 

Dwarf Fruits—aAll varieties, from $2.60 up. 
They can be pruned, sprayed or picked 
without ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we offer a 
suggested minimum selection of six: — 2 
Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears 
(Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, fruit possible next fall, for 
$23.00. 

Older, already fruiting, we have a 5-year- 
old size in all but the peach. We offer five 
plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above—5-year-olds—for $47.50. 

You may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all 
basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for 
each extra 2-year or $9 for each extra 5- 
year-old. 


Established in 1878 
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GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). 
Pachysandra under trees where grass will 
not grow—$9.00 per 100. Many others to 
choose from. 


PEONIES and IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the beginner to 
choose from intelligently — and economi- 
cally. Don’t wade helplessly though thous- 
ands of meaningless catalog names. Real 
help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New kinds (as well as the old). 
Arranged so you can quickly select and 
know what you are doing. Priced lower 
than most for top-quality plants. Aster 
Frikarti, Verbascum Pink Domino, Astilbe 
Fanal, Penstemon Fire Bird, Dianthus Old 
Spice, Christmas Rose, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native spe- 
cies in the smallest grade (12-15 inches) 
that can be safely handled with the small- 
est earth-ball, from 35c to 75c each, de- 
pending on quantity ordered. Heavier 
grade too: 5 assorted 18 to 24 in. B. & B. 
$15.75. 


YOUNG TREES and 
PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, plants, etc. in 
small seedling and transplant sizes by the 
hundred and thousand. As few as ten of a 
kind can be bought in many kinds. In a 
few years they are worth many times the 
few cents they cost now. Why not start 
your own nursery for future plantings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Serbian Spruce, Picea omorika, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


TALL and narrow tree with horizon- 
tally spreading branches tilting up- 
ward at the tips. The needles are rather 
flat and black-green on the upper sur- 
faces and silvery beneath. It is a tree of 
great beauty and of considerable charm, 


especially when accompanied by other 
evergreens in large and spacious plant- 
ings. Its great fault is that the leading 
shoots suffer from boring insects. This is 
a particularly grave weakness when the 
trees are young. 
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Towards a Better America 





appoint an advisory board to the Department of Agricul- 

ture. This is the result of the National Garden Conference 
held in Washington on December 5 and 6, which was largely 
attended by representative amateur, commercial and profes- 
sional gardeners from many parts of the country. 

What is planned is in line with what has been found success- 
ful when tested by other government agencies. Experience has 
shown that men and women outside of governmental positions 
are likely to be in closer touch with what is going on through- 
out the country, particularly as regards trends and tendencies, 
than persons in the departments themselves. Advisory com- 
mittees carefully chosen have been able to make suggestions to 
department officials which, when adopted, have been of great 
value to large numbers of persons. It seemed reasonable, there- 
fore, to those attending the Washington meeting called by the 
Department of Agriculture that similar service might well be 
given in the field of horticulture. Some of those present were 
able to remember the success of the Country Life Commission 
appointed by Theodore Roosevelt. The work of that commis- 
sion, composed of very able men from all parts of the country, 
was so outstanding that it made a lasting impression on the 
public, as well as upon government servants. 

The President himself has said that gardening should be con- 
tinued as an organized effort and the fact was pointed out at the 
Washington meeting that the end of war-time emergency gar- 
dening simply meant that from now on horticulture in all its 
phases should be looked upon as an avocation which not only 
offered interesting week-end pursuits but carried with it many 
beneficial effects extending to all members of the family. 

It was pointed out likewise that, as a matter of fact, horti- 
culture may well go much farther than its relation to the indi- 
vidual home. In its broad sense, including the planting of trees, 
shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants of a general nature, it be- 
comes a community interest and may have an important part 
in the kind of development which all garden lovers would like 
to see in connection with great housing areas all over the country 
in the years just ahead. 

If one wishes to carry the value of gardening to its limits, as 
probably will be done by any such a committee as may be ap- 
pointed, he will find it extending to school gardens, with a 
definite effect in reducing juvenile delinquency, and to the de- 
velopment of public parks on a much wider scale than ever 


ie President of the United States is to be requested to 


before and with emphasis on the planting of these parks in such 
a way as to promote a greater liking for plant material and a 
greater desire to use it in making better and more attractive 
homes. It may even be, as was pointed out in the present state- 
ment, that by keeping gardening alive we may be providing one 
of our most effective defense measures. 

Among the recommendations at the National Garden Con- 
ference in Washington was one that the VU. S. Office of Educa- 
tion be instructed to encourage the incorporation of garden 
courses in elementary and secondary schools throughout the 
states. This is a line of work which might well supplement that 
being done by the county agents and by such county schools as 
now exist. A surprising amount of interest has been exhibited 
by students even in urban communities when gardening instruc- 
tion has been introduced. 

Then the fact is to be taken into account that many veterans 
have expressed a desire to learn more about gardening and par- 
ticularly the production of food products. They deserve special 
consideration, even to the extent of helping them to decide if 
they should engage in part-time gardening or to attempt to set 
themselves up as commercial farmers. 

It is a fact that many social changes will be inevitable in 
coming years, the result of new housing developments if for no 
other reason. It is almost certain that the pressure of organized 
public opinion will be needed to encourage future construc- 
tion in a manner which will provide wide open areas for recrea- 
tional purposes and a generous use of trees and shrubs wherever 
new developments are opened up if we are to find in this new 
era the things which make for a happy, contented and peace- 
loving people. It is the kind of work in which many agencies 
should participate. It would be difficult for government agen- 
cies alone to present the proper appeal which is necessary to 
convince industry, labor, educational groups, professional 
groups, youth groups and religious groups alike that they should 
lend their assistance to this broad and comprehensive plan for 
making a better America through better horticulture. 

At the moment, it is possible for organizations and indi- 
viduals alike to do a real service by writing to the President, 
asking him to give serious consideration to this matter of ap- 
pointing an advisory committee to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, laying stress upon the fact that this committee should have 
no connection with politics but should have as its members men 
and women of the highest standing. 





Horticultural Honors 


R. ELMER D. MERRILL, former 
director of the Arnold Arboretum and 
widely known as a botanist, executive and 
author, has been awarded the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor by the 





Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 


Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The George Robert White Medal is 
the outstanding horticultural award in 
America. It is given once a year to the in- 
dividual, firm or institution in the United 
States or in any other country, that, in the 
opinion of the Society's Trustees has done 
the most to advance interest in horticulture 
in its broadest sense. 

The Trustees have also awarded four 


other medals. The Jackson Dawson Me- 
morial Medal for skill in hybridization 
and propagation was given unanimously 
to Miss Isabella Preston of the Dominion 
Experiment Station at Ottawa, Canada. 
Miss Preston is internationally famous for 
her success in producing new ornamental 
plant varieties, particularly lilacs, lilies, 
roses and crab apples. 

The Thomas Roland Medal for skill in 
horticulture was given to Thomas H. 
Everett, horticulturist of the New York 
Botanical Garden. The award to Mr. 
Everett was in particular recognition for 
his work in revitalizing the plant displays 
at the New York Botanical Garden, the 
development of the famous Thompson 
Memorial Rock Garden and the founding 
of the training school for horticulturists. 

The Trustees also awarded the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s large Gold 
Medal to Dr. A. F. Blakesley. Dr. Blakes- 
ley, now at Smith College and formerly of 
the Carnegie Institute, initiated the use of 
colchicine in plant breeding. He is also an 
outstanding authority on genetics and a 
widely known author. 

The Trustees also awarded the Society’s 
Gold Medal to James J. Hurley, gardener 
for Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. The award was given par- 
ticularly for Mr. Hurley’s demonstrated 
skill in horticulture. A native of Tipper- 
ary, Eire, Mr. Hurley has been active as a 
gardener in the United States since 1899 
and has been gardener on the Paine Estate 
since 1917. He has distinguished himself 
by his exhibits at the flower shows of this 
Society for many years. 








Meet Your New 
Editor 


yy H. NEHRLING, executive secretary 


ciety, announces the appointment of William 


of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 





Founders’ Memorial 
Garden 


N honor of the 12 original members 
of the Garden Club of Georgia, the | 
| club, in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Department of Land- | 
scape Architecture, has established at 
Athens a memorial garden about the 
building of the department. The garden 
includes a boxwood garden, a terrace 
garden and a large perennial garden. 
The Garden Club of Georgia is credited 
with being the oldest garden club in 
the United States. 
Front cover shows the Founders’ 


Garden. 




















A Century of Camellias 


HE forthcoming camellia show at Hor- 

ticultural Hall on January 23 and 24, 
marks a century of camellia interest in 
Boston. It was in Boston a century ago 
that some of the finest varieties of camellias 
ever developed first made their appearance. 
There were some valuable collections in 
the Boston area in those days, two of 
which—Wilder’s and Hovey’s—are still 
remembered in the names of currently 
grown varieties. Asa matter of fact, there 
are still in existence in New England a few 
old plants whose lifespan runs pretty well 
back to that other time of great popularity 
of the camellia as a hobbyist’s plant in 
northern greenhouses. Thus, the Boston 
Show has something of the traditional 
about it. 

The show, of course, will give contem- 
porary camellia growers in a section where 
this most attractive member of the tea 
family is not hardy, a chance to display 
their plants and cut blooms. This will be 
in keeping with the program of specialist 
exhibitions which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society stages throughout the 
year at times carefully chosen to coincide 


H. Clark as editor of the Society’s magazine, 
Horticulture. Mr. Clark comes to this new 
position well equipped and with an excellent 
background of journalistic work. 

Mr. Clark studied at Boston University and 
at Harvard. In 1944-5 he held a Nieman Fel- 
lowship at Harvard University. This is one of 
the most coveted appointments among jour- 
nalists in this country. 

For 25 years Mr. Clark has contributed to 
many newspapers and magazines and he is 
also prominent as a contributor to garden 
magazines. He is the author of 15 books. His 
“History of American Agriculture” is one of 
his outstanding recent achievements. He has 
also been editing the garden page for the 
Yankee magazine for a number of years. He 
is well known in horticultural circles and has 
been closely associated with the work of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, espe- 
cially its flower shows, for about 14 years. 
During the War he was for a time editor-in- 
chief, historical branch, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Army of the United States. 

Mr. Clark is married and has one son who 
is a student at Bowdoin College. He makes 
his home in Winthrop, Mass. 


with the fullest flowering of whatever is 
being shown—lilies, tulips, daffodils and 
other plants. Camellias always start the 
flower show year in Boston because ca- 
mellias bloom in Winter. 

There is, also, something of the pro- 
phetic about the Boston camellia show, in 
that there is a distinct post-war trend 
towards home greenhouses. Home green- 
houses are a rather natural outgrowth of 
the several years burgeoning of window 
garden activity. There is indication that 
the camellia may be leading in the revival 
of under-glass culturing of old-time, tender 
plants in New England, not as in the past, 
ia greenhouses on a few large estates but, 
rather, in the modest plant growing struc- 
tures now springing up in many, many 
home grounds. 

As for the show itself, it will be a co- 
operative arrangement of camellia-display 
material rather than a strictly competitive 
exhibition broken down into numerous 
classes. Both private gardeners and com- 
mercial florists will exhibit. 
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Annuals on Trial 


PECIAL interest will be found in the 
report just issued on the trials of an- 
nual flowers at Pennsylvania State College. 
These trials, which are carried on by pro- 
fessors E. I. Wilde and John R. Cuthbert, 
were very comprehensive in 1946 and re- 
vealed several interesting facts about an- 
nuals which are now in general cultivation. 
It was found, for example, that there 
was a marked .increase in the number of 
calendula seed samples which failed to ger- 
minate or had very low germination. It 
was found, too, that the foliage of coleus 
plants grown from seeds lacked brilliancy 
of color. Strangely enough, the sweet 
alyssum Violet Gem appeared to have lost 
its intensity of color. Only 60 per cent of 
the plants grown had the originally de- 
scribed color. The annual hollyhock In- 
dian Spring, which has been rather widely 
disseminated, was:found not true in color. 
Moreover, the formation of the flower 
varied, as did the degree of fringiness in 
the petals. 

It was decided after five years of com- 
paring the marigold Golden West and 
Guinea Gold that there was not sufficient 
difference to justify listing both in the 
same catalogue. The only difference ap- 
peared to be that the flowers and leaves of 
Golden West were a trifle larger than those 
of Guinea Gold. Other comments are as 
follows: 


Sweet alyssum Carpet of Snow was defi- 
nitely more dwarf and compact in habit of 
growth than all other dwarf varieties. 


All 13 samples of calendula were very uni- 
form. 

This year, there was a marked increase in the 
number of samples of seeds which failed to ger- 
minate or had a very low germination. 


The foliage of coleus plants grown from 
seed lacked brilliancy of color. 


All plants of the sample of cosmos Early 
Klondike Single Orange Flare produced flowers 
with extra florets. They were not single 
flowers. 

Although the growth and foliage of the 
tetraploid dianthus Westwood Beauty was su- 
perior to those of varieties of Heddewigi 
laciniatus, its flowers were smaller and were 
produced in no greater numbers. 


Heliotrope Dwarf Regal Dark Shades was 
remarkably true in color and habit of growth. 


Great variation was found in the samples of 
lobelia tested. 


_ Marigold New Dixie Sunshine produces too 
high a percentage of variable and even abortive 
flowers. It is also late in flowering. 


Nigella has a short period of flowering. By 
August 15 its flower display was finished. 


American strains of double petunia still 
have too high a percentage of true purple 
(magenta). 
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Petunias White Queen and Snowstorm 
Improved were compared. They were simi- 
lar in growth and production although 
White Queen was more uniform in flower 
size. 


It is the belief of the author that there 
are too many petunias listed in the cata- 
logues, each with several color descriptions, 
which have the same color value in the 
garden. The listing of several of 
these with different color descrip- 
tions is a misrepresentation to the 
buying public. The differences 








in habit of growth and conforma- 
tion of the flowers should be suffi- 
ciently marked among these va- 
rieties to be clearly visible to the 
home gardener before they should 
compete with one another in a 
catalogue. In some cases, this is 
not true. For example, there are 
four varieties with different color 
descriptions which give the same 
color effect in the gardens; (1) 
Radiance, cerise rose, cherry red, 
scarlet rose, brilliant red, brilliant 
rose or cerise; (2) Topaz Queen, 
scarlet rose, carmine rose overlaid 
orange-scarlet, deep rose; (3) 
Topaz Rose, fiery rose, carmine 
rose, deepest pink, fiery velvety 
red; (4) Glow, carmine red, car- 
mine scarlet, light scarlet, carmine 
rose, rose red. After several years’ 
study of these varieties the fol- 
lowing observations have been 
made. (1) All are approximately 
the same in color, with a yellow 
throat. (2) Radiance, Glow and 
Topaz Queen are the same in 
height, 20 inches. Topaz Rose is 
more vigorous, attaining a height 
of 32 inches. (3) Glow is no 
longer a dwarf variety which 
would indicate that the origina- 
tor’s strain no longer exists. (4) 
Carmine rose seems to be the most 
used color description. (5) There 
is a slight difference in growth 
and conformation of flower but 
not enough to be of interest to 
the gardener, except for the 
height of Topaz Rose. 

Celestial Rose Improved and 
Rose of Heaven have about the 
same depth of color, which is a 
tint or two lighter than Radiance, 
Glow, Topaz Queen and Topaz 
Rose. Celestial Rose is to be pre- 
ferred because of its luminescence 
and white throat. 

There was no difference in the 
earliness of flowering between 
tithonia Avalon Earliest and T. 
speciosa. 

Zinnias Dahlia Flowering, 
Royal Purple, and Will Rogers, 
California Giant Daffodil Im- 
proved, Pumila elegans Snowball 
and Scarlet, Lilliput White Gem 
were true in color; all other 
named varieties had too many 
plants not true in color of flower. 
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Petunia, Radiance. 





Cosmos, Orange Flare. 




































































HE addition of some kind of plant 

growing structure to the home grounds 
is a project in the minds of an incalculable 
number of gardeners. That many of these 
dreams of a home greenhouse to lengthen 
the gardening season and to enrich the gar- 
dener’s experience can now be realized is 
made plain by Ernest Chabot in a book 
which, for the amateur, covers the subject 
more adequately than any previous publi- 
cation. 

As Mr. Chabot explains it: there was a 
time, not very long ago, when a green- 
house was considered an expensive luxury. 
Even a small one cost considerable to build, 
and someone had to be on hand much of 
the time to look after the heating, ventila- 
tion and watering. 

Now new materials, designs, and manu- 
facturing methods have brought costs 
down, and automatic electrical equipment, 
controlled by thermostats and _ time- 





*’‘Greenhouse Gardening,”’ by Ernest Cha- 
bot. Published by M. Barrows & Company, 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. Available 
from Horticulture’s Book Department. 





An amateur’s greenhouse. 


TJahe your cheice— 


A Greenhouse or a Car 


switches, does much of the work. An ex- 
cellent small greenhouse measuring about 
12 by 16 feet, fully equipped with these 
automatic controls, can be bought for less 
than the cost of a popular-priced car, and 
with a few hours gardening each week it 
is possible to keep it filled with beautiful 
and healthy plants and flowers. 

It is his discussion of this very matter 
of design and construction of home green- 
houses which makes Mr. Chabot’s text of 
immense value. He explains how to plan 
for what is wanted. One very significant 
bit of pre-building advice is stated this 
way: 

When you build a greenhouse you will want 
one in which you can produce a good quality 
of plants and flowers in abundance, with a 
minimum amount of care. You will want it 
economical to heat and easy to maintain. You 
will want it durably built and good-looking. 
Modern greenhouse construction gives you all 
this at a very reasonable cost. In making your 
selection, you should know what goes into a 
sound and easily managed greenhouse. 

Choosing a greenhouse that is toc small is 
a very common error. On paper, and even 
when first completed, the greenhouse may ap- 
pear large, and you wonder how you are ever 
going to fill it; but no matter how large it is, 
this always takes care of itself. You fill the 
benches, load the shelves, hang plants from the 
roof, put them in the walks, and still need more 
space. Then you ask yourself, ““Why didn’t I 
build it large enough?’”’ 

Some types of greenhouses are easily ex- 
tended, but you will save yourself time and 
trouble if you build one large enough in the 
beginning. The pre-assembled types can be ex- 
tended inexpensively, but even then there is the 
trouble of taking off one end, setting up the 
addition, and putting the end back again. Even 
temperatures and better growing conditions are 
also more easily maintained in a larger house. 

Then follows an analysis of styles, 
types, methods of construction, and mate- 
rials. 

There are (the author states) several 
excellent types of these small greenhouses 
that are comparatively inexpensive to 
build and own. Not that the actual ma- 
terials cost less than those of other types— 
they do not; but the saving in time and 
labor in erecting one on your grounds is 
tremendous. Mechanics skilled in carpen- 
try, masonry, painting and glazing are not 
needed to do the work. These glass struc- 
tures are made of pre-fabricated and pre- 
assembled parts by greenhouse manufac- 
turers, so that anyone who knows how to 
use a hammer, screwdriver, wrench and 
level can assemble them. 

When it comes to conventional green- 
house construction Mr. Chabot advises 
that the gardener can proceed in one of 
several ways as follows: 


Have the manufacturer supply all of the ma- 
terials, including heating and masonry, and 
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furnish mechanics to do the building on your 
grounds. 

Buy the greenhouse building and heating 
materials alone, and hire a skilled foreman from 
the manufacturer at an hourly rate to do the 
building. In such a case, you furnish one or 
two men to help him. ; 

Buy the greenhouse and heating materials 
alone, including plans and instructions, and 
hire local mechanics to do the job, 

Masonry materials are always purchased 
from a nearby building supplier. 

One particular suggestion will appeal 
to many a home owner. This is: a green- 
house attached to your home is much more 
convenient than one built as a separate 
unit. It is like having an extra room, a 
sunshine room, into which you can step at 
any time, rain or shine, without bundling 
up to go out-of-doors. 

The lean-to-greenhouse is frequently 
believed to be the least expensive to build. 
This is perfectly true if you consider the 
cost of the actual building materials alone, 
for the lean-to is just half a greenhouse. 
The cost of the labor to do the building, 
however, often makes the cost greater than 
that of an even-span greenhouse. 

After having dealt with the problems 
of building, Mr. Chabot then proceeds to 
offer advice on greenhouse heating. It is 
advice that is not found in other readily 
available publications. 

As far as number of pages is concerned, 
those outlining a program for the culture 
of the different groups of plants under glass 
are in the majority. That is as it should be. 
The gardener must know how to furnish 
the interior and how to supply the require- 
ments of plants removed from their nat- 
ural environment, and being made to grow 
alongside other plants of different origin 
and with slightly different cultural re- 
quirements. Success in this field of green- 
house management comes only by experi- 
ence. Even so, learning the hard way need 
not be carried to extremes when there is 
available such an able summary of proce- 
dure as that presented by Mr. Chabot. 


A Thought-Provoking Book 


“The Soil and Health,” by Sir Albert 
Howard. Published by the Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 

Sir Albert, who came into prominence 
with his book ‘‘An Agricultural Testa- 
ment,’’ is widely quoted wherever organic 
gardening, which means in its broad sense 
growing crops with natural manures rather 
than commercial fertilizers, is discussed. 
In his new book he has advanced from his 
original premises to a detailed discussion 
of nutritional factors based upon the na- 
ture of the foods we eat as affected by the 
plant foods which go into them. 

This study carries him around the world 
and his conclusions might well arouse anx- 
iety and fear, if they are accepted in all 
their implications. This is where, how- 
ever, a sharp cleavage between the organic 
gardening group and most of the college 
scientists appears. “Soil and Health’’ is a 
thought-provoking book and will be 
widely read. 
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OW many times I have eaten chicken 

gumbo soup, I do not know. How- 
ever, it has been a great many times. Yet, 
never, until recently, have I given it much 
thought. Then, one day it suddenly 
dawned upon me that the gumbo comes 
from a plant and, curiously enough, a 
member of the hibiscus family. 

It is more or less a half-hardy plant and 
was introduced into this country, as well 
as the West Indies, from Africa. Its tech- 
nical name is Hibiscus esculentus which 
makes it a sort of ‘frst cousin’’ to the mal- 
lows we grow in our flower gardens and 
the gorgeous hibiscus of Hawaii. How- 
ever, in place of the flowers which we 
value in the others, the part we use is the 
pods, thus justifying the name “‘esculen- 
tus’ or edible. 

This set me thinking and it also came 
to my mind just how much variation there 
is in this interesting group. In addition 
to these I have already mentioned are such 
widely divergent sorts as the hardy shrub- 
althea, H. syriacus, which so many of us 
have in our gardens or shrub borders here 
in the North and the radically different H. 
schizopetalus. This one, too, is a shrub but 
it can be grown outdoors only in the south- 
ern parts of this country and, instead of 
being stiffly upright, the branches are slen- 
der and drooping. The flowers are also 
pendulous, hanging on long, jointed stems, 
the recurved petals being deeply and beau- 
tifully cut. 

The Jamaica sorrel, H. sabdariffa, on 
the other hand, is also a warm-climate one 
but, here again, is used principally as a 
food. The fleshy calyxes, when cooked, 
make an excellent jelly or sauce very much 
like our northern cranberries in flavor. 





UST the other day I learned that a new 

and unusually virile strain of sunflower 
seed has been developed at the experiment 
station in Saskatoon, Sask. According to 
reports this new hybrid produces 49 per 
cent more oil and 25 to 30 per cent more 
seed than the one grown at present. All 
of which means a substantial ‘increase in 
sunflower oil and at a time when the 
world’s supply of fats and oils is sorely 
taxed to meet the demand. 

I understand, too, that this new sun- 
flower has been particularly successful in 
southern Manitoba where the bulk of Can- 
ada’s production is located and that the 
seed is rapidly becoming available. So, 
sunflowers may soon become a million 
dollar crop for prairie farmers. Incident- 
ally, this is another one of those crops that 
must be handled like hybrid corn to per- 
petuate the strain and it will be interesting 
to see what it will do down here in ‘“The 
States.” 
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ORE than one person has spoken to 

me about planting seeds taken from 
the bright holly berries on their Christmas 
decorations. It can be done but it takes 
plenty of patience. 

In the Autumn of 1944, October, I 
think it was, I had some Eldridge holly 
sent me from Long Island in New York. 
The cuttings had berries on them. I saved 
the seeds by freeing them of the pulp in 
which they were embedded. 

I planted about 50 seeds in a leaf-mold 
soil and covered the pot with several thick- 
nesses of some glass cloth. Then, I set the 
pot on a dining room window ledge where 
it spent the Winter of 1944-45. All I 
did was water it once in a while. The next 
Spring I put the pot out on a back porch 
in a shaded spot where it spent the Summer 
with no care other than watering. 

About October 1, a year after sowing, 
the first seed germinated and I took the pot 
indoors, removing the covering. During 
the next two months about 30 seedlings 
came up. These I potted into small pots 
and then into larger ones. By this time, 
more than two years after sowing, the 
seedlings are five or six inches tall. 

I am going to plant them out on 
Martha’s Vineyard in the Spring and wait 
for several years more until they flower 
and fruit. It may be that most of them 
will turn out to be male plants and never 
bear fruit. Since the seed parent is ap- 
parently a hybrid, some of them may be 
too tender or, at least, different from the 
parent cuttings. 

Of course, holly plants vary. Dr. Frank- 
lyn D. Jones of Ambler, Pa., told me of 
two trees in a garden in Dover, Del. It 
seems that, on occasion, seedling plants 
volunteer beneath these plants. It has been 
noticed that seedlings of one tree grow 
much more vigorously than do the seed- 
lings of the other. No doubt, this is a 
mother influence because the same male 
tree is the pollinator in both cases. 

So, there is much to learn about holly 
and anyone who lives where holly thrives 
could spend a lifetime studying it. 


HAVE been reading a great deal, re- 

cently, about vermiculite, exploded 
“‘mica,”” and its many advantages over 
other materials for starting seeds, rooting 
cuttings and various other uses. From my 
own experience, I am inclined to agree 
with most of the claims. It does not need 
to be watered often, is sterile and the seeds 
certainly do sprout in it. A caution I 
might add, however, is that the seedlings 
should not be left too long in this material, 
unless fed a liquid fertilizer, since vermicu- 
lite does not contain any plant foods. 

A friend of mine, who is a geologist, 
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tells me that it is a hydrated magnesium- 
aluminum-silicate and that much of it 
comes from Montana. The ore is said to 
contain about one million thin plates or 
scales per inch and when the mineral is 
heated to about 2000 degrees the water 
held within turns to steam and literally 
explodes the material apart. This produces 
the light fluffy substance we know. 

About five or six years ago, I remember, 
I was using some of this material to grow 
paper white narcissi. I found it excellent 
for producing roots. In fact, I had never 
seen such a crop of strong, healthy roots 
on any such bulbs before. However, I 
ran into one difficulty. The plants grow 
so well they were too tall and toppled over 
but I discovered one way to remedy that 
and I am passing it on for what it is worth. 
Simply mix some pebbles or rock chips in 
with the vermiculite and you will have no 
difficulties. 


































































T SEEMS that almost every day I hear 

of more marvels of modern science. 
Now, I find that the experiment stations 
in both Ohio and Michigan are working 
on the packaging of flowers. So far, results 
have shown that roses hardened up by 
standing in water a few hours and then 
sealed in air-tight containers not only keep 
longer but better than those stored in the 
refrigerator in the usual way. 

Improvements in transportation of 
flowers are bound to have a tremendous 
effect as more and more Pacific Coast mate- 
rial comes into the eastern market. 







Double Japanese arrowhead, good for 
shallow pools. 
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Gardeners having limited space will welcome the Bush Buttercup squash developed by Dr. A. F. Yeager 
at the University of New Hampshire. The fruits cluster near the main stem and are comparable in every 
way to the parent Buttercup variety. 


1947 Vegetable Novelties 


THIRD vegetable to emerge a winner 
from the two-year test in the 20 All- 
America trial gardens in the United States 
and Canada is Bronze Beauty lettuce. 
This new variety takes its name from 
the coloring of its foliage. It is fast-grow- 
ing and becomes usable in about 40 days 
from seeding. The loose heads have the 
general formation known as Oak Leaf. It 
is said to display unusual tolerance for sun 
and heat, a highly desirable characteristic 


in a lettuce for home garden culture. 
ya \ 
Granite State melon, also of New Hampshire origin, bears medium- 


sized fruits which have thin, tough rinds and sweet, salmon-colored 
flesh, It requires a relatively short growing season. 


The Ranger snap bean is of spreading growth, is resistant Erie sweet corn, an All-America winner, produces nine- 


to common bean diseases and is said to yield very heavily. inch, yellow-kerneled ears in 88 days from seed. It is 
It is a 1947 All-America selection. resistant to the wilt disease and withstands drought. 
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Thread-waisted wasp, 


The Mud Dauber 


HE mud dauber is one of the thread- 

waisted wasps, a group easily recog- 
nized by the long pedicel of the abdomen, 
so slender it is amazing that heart, nervous 
system and alimentary canal can lie within 
it. I am sure you have seen these insects 
and probably wondered how the abdomen 
ever remained attached to the rest of the 
body. There are two species of these mud 
daubers. One is steel blue, the other black 
or brown with yellow spots and legs. Both 
visit my garden but the yellow-legged spe- 
cies seems more common. 

The yellow-legged mud dauber has the 
curious habit of jerking her wings con- 
stantly as she walks. Perhaps, it is to dis- 
play the beautiful black wings which shim- 
mer in the sunlight with a rainbow-like 
iridescence. Perhaps, it is just plain ner- 
vousness for this wasp also has the curious 
habit of turning around constantly as if 
expecting to be attacked from the rear. 

She makes her first appearance in my 
garden about the first or second week of 
June when I find her flitting about my 
flowers or sunning herself on the railing of 
my porch. Meanwhile, whenever I go into 
my garage I pause for a moment or two to 
listen and, if I hear her singing, I know she 
is hard at work. 

She does not actually sing, of course, in 
the sense that she produces sound by means 
of a vocal apparatus. However, she does 
produce a sound by vibrating her wings 
and this may be either high or low-pitched 
according to what she is doing. While 
fashioning her nest she produces a high- 
pitched rasping but when gathering mud 
with which to build it she produces a faint 
hum, as if this were a task more to her 
taste. 

The wasp builds her nest of mud which 
she gathers from some nearby puddle. She 
gathers the mud with her jaws and mixes 
it with saliva which seems to serve as a 
binder. She is also particular as to what 
kind of mud she uses.—I have seen these 
wasps spend considerable time about a 
puddle, running up and down and digging 
here and there until they found mud to 
their liking.—Then she rams her head 
down and cuts out pellets about the size of 
sweet pea seeds with her jaws. Anyone 
chancing upon a group of these wasps for 
the first time and seeing them standing on 
their heads and waving their tails in the 
air might well wonder what sort of rite 
they are performing. 

Usually, when I find my mud dauber at 
work she has the foundation already in 
place. This necessitated a large number of 
trips, for the amount of mud she can carry 
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in her jaws at one time is limited. She 
works with her head and jaws, flattening 
the mud into a sort of pie, until she feels 
satisfied that she has constructed a founda- 
tion upon which the celis may be safely 
built. 

With the foundation completed, the 
wasp returns to the puddle for another 
load of mud and proceeds with great care 




















Mud dauber’s nest. 


and much squeaking to fashion it on the 
foundation in the fdrm of a ring. Return- 
ing to the puddle for more and more mor- 
tar, she fashions the pellets into a series of 
overlapping concentric rings until she has 
constructed a neat earthen cell or tube, 
smooth inside but rough outside, some 18 
millimeters long and 11 wide with a cir- 
cular entrance at one end six millimeters 
in diameter. 

The wasp then permits the cell to dry 
before provisioning it. Some kinds use 
caterpillars or other insects but the mud 
dauber prefers spiders. I have seen daubers 
hunt diligently for spiders among the grass 
and flowers and have often marvelled at 
the uncanny instinct with which they sting 
their unfortunate victims so that they re- 
main paralyzed but yet alive. Spiders are 
peculiarly adapted for this purpose as their 
nerve centers are concentrated in two vul- 
nerable spots, one on either side of the 
esophagus. A drive from the wasp’s poi- 
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soned sting from above and another from 
below reaches these vital parts, instantly 
paralyzing the spider so that it is unable to 
move yet not affecting the respiratory sys- 
tem. Thus, the victim remains alive for the 
grub to feed upon. 

Satisfied at length that the cell has dried 


sufficiently, the wasp flies away on her 


hunt for spiders. Flying about scanning 
the grass and flowers for a likely victim, 
she suddenly swoops down like a hawk and 
drives her sting into it so quickly that the 
spider does not know what is happening. 
In a moment the spider lies quivering and 
helpless. 

Sometimes, it is but a matter of a few 
minutes before I hear her squeaking and 
see her back at her nest thrusting the luck- 
less spider into its sarcophagus. The wasp 
packs it snugly into the far end of the 
earthen tube and on the soft abdomen de- 
posits a tiny, elongated glistening yellow 
egg. Then she flies away in search for an- 
other spider and before long returns with 
one which she thrusts into the tube upon 
the other. She repeats this performance 
until she has packed the tube full of spiders 
after which she carefully seals it with mud 
and proceeds to construct another tube 
alongside of it. 

The eggs hatch in three days into tiny 
yellowish grubs. They possess no append- 
ages for locomotion. Movement is effected 
by muscles which expand and contract al- 
ternately. The sole purpose of these grubs 
is to eat and grow and the moment they 
are hatched they proceed to feed upon the 
spiders. 

Since the spiders are alive, the meat re- 
mains fresh and sweet and there is nothing 
fetid within the cells. During the first day 
they grow but little but during the fol- 
lowing days they increase in size rapidly 
until they have reached their full growth. 
When this time has been reached there is, 
as a rule, little left of the feast uneaten. 
Occasionally, a few fragments of the spi- 
ders remain but usually all that is left is 
the undigestible portions, such as bits of 
legs, hairs or the dried and shrivelled bodies 
of the unfortunate spiders. 

With days of feasting behind them and 
nothing left on which to gorge themselves, 
the grubs spin their cocoons. From their 
mouths they spin a liquid silk which hard- 
ens upon contact with the air. They fasten 
these strands to various parts of the cell 
and then wrap themselves in more threads 
until they rest in a cocoon in the center of 
the cell. A second and more substantial 
cocoon is then constructed within the first. 
When completed, the cell is moistened 
with a sticky fluid that hardens making 
the cocoon brittle and reddish-brown. 

Safe within their cocoons the grubs pass 
into a state of quiescence. Externally, there 
is no sign of activity but great changes 
take place, changes which transform the 
sexless, fat and stupid grubs into the 
beautiful creatures with which we are so 
familiar. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Raspberries From Seed 


ASPBERRY viruses cannot, at pres- 
ent, be checked in the same way as 
those of the potato, since it is not yet 
known by what means the viruses are 
transmitted. The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(London) reports that a new method of 
control, which is being developed at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, Mer- 
ton, England, is to grow the plants from 
seeds. This has the advantage of giving: 
(a) virus-free plants, since the virus is not 
transmitted through the seeds; and (b) 
plants which differ from one another in 
their reaction to a virus which retards the 
spread of infection when it occurs. 
Hybrid seed is produced by cross-pol- 
linating established varieties and selected 
seedlings, the seeds providing plants which 


are placed in their permanent quarters in- 


May. The following year a crop can be 
picked. Crops grown directly from seeds 
in this way are heavier in both the first and 
second years after planting than those of 
healthy canes of the leading British va- 
riety, Norfolk Giant. 

So far, plants propagated from seeds 
have fruits that are more variable than 
those from canes and before the method 
can be recommended for commercial 
crops some years of breeding are required 
to reduce this variability. The hybrids that 
have already been produced are, however, 
sufficiently uniform for private growers 
who do not send fruits to market and the 
plants, being free from virus and extremely 
vigorous, are better than many cane stocks 
now available. 


Sources of Plant Food 


O substance, whether it be soil, sand 

media, or any other is capable of sus- 
taining plant growth without the presence 
of chemicals. Plants cannot eat; they must 
drink. In order to drink their food it must 
be present in solution. Only chemicals are 
capable of being carried in solution. How 
the chemicals came to be present, that is, 
from rotting compost or out of the fer- 
tilizer bag, is a matter of little concern to 
the plants. 

Fortunately, plants have a high toler- 
ance for most of the substances which the 
roots drink. The plant cells have the abil- 
ity to select the building materials needed 
in the proper proportion for the plants’ 
well being. Thus, unless some essential 
material is entirely absent or is present in 
unreasonably large quantities, they are able 
to assemble a balanced diet, cafeteria style. 

According to E. M. Hunt, in a report 


in the Minnesota Horticulturist, any chem- 
ical, even water, in overdose can be poison- 
ous in that it affects the plant adversely. 
It is also true that certain other chemicals 
in relatively low concentrations are ex- 
tremely harmful. Harmful chemicals do 
not occur in most soils nor has it been 
proved that they occur in the commonly 
used commercial fertilizers in sufficient 
concentration to be a menace. Thus, it 
would appear that as far as kind of food 
is concerned, that derived from organic 
materials differs little from the chemicals 
in commercial fertilizer. 


To Supplement DDT 


EXAETHYL tetraphosphate is a 

synthetic contact poison of German 
invention, widely tested in the United 
States during 1946. While entomologists 
generally are not recommending it until its 
use is more fully understood, it appears to 
be a most powerful weapon against aphids, 
and red spider mite. 

According to Tennesee Horticulture, 
tests show that a dilution of only one part 
to 800 parts of water or one pint in 100 
gallons of water are necessary. At this di- 
lution, it has given amazing results in the 
control of red spider mites, aphids, worms 
and caterpillars, and immature forms of 
many scale insects. It can be used on any 
fruit and ornamental trees, nursery and 
greenhouse plants, most vegetables and 
flowers, as well as grapes, hops and other 
field crops. The spray leaves no unsightly 
residue. 

Since hexaethyl tetraphosphate can be 
used so extensively against red spider 
mites, it has opened the way for the use of 
other insecticides like DDT in places 
where mite build-up has here-to-fore been 
a problem. 

The main drawback of hexaethy] tetra- 
phosphate is the fact that it is also highly 
toxic to warm-blooded animals, when in 
its pure form or freshly sprayed. It de- 
composes rapidly, having no residual effect 
within a few hours. It closely resembles 
nicotine in its action. 


A Tough Lawn Grass 


NEW creeping red fescue, known as 
Ill-a-hee has been introduced into 
commerce by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is lawn grass that 
resists drought and hard usage in thin-soil, 
shaded areas. Distributors predict that this 
new grass may replace bluegrass on the 
acid soils of the Northeast. 
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The Stanley Plum a Success 


HE Stanley plum, originated from a 

cross between Agen and Grand Duke 
made at the Geneva, N. Y., experiment 
station and introduced in 1926 for general 
trial, has already assumed commercial im- 
portance because of its productivity and 
good quality. Selected because of its 
superiority to such standard varieties as 
Lombard, Quackenboss and Grand Duke, 
Stanley has made good particularly as a 
canning and dessert variety. Although the 
trees may overload in some seasons, this is 
readily overcome by thinning. Also, occa- 
sionally, the flesh has a tendency to cling 
to the stone, although usually it is free. 

“Stanley has proved to be a reliable and 
early bearer throughout the northeastern 
states, as far west as Colorado and as far 
north as Wisconsin,’’ says Professor 
Richard Wellington, station pomologist. 
“Two growers reported that it has borne 
annually since the trees were three years 
old. The original tree on the station 
grounds was an annual and heavy cropper 
and produced fruit until blown down in 
1943.” 

Stanley usually ripens about the middle 
of September or just ahead of the Italian 
prune. The fruits vary from medium to 
large and are bulged on the suture side 
like a prune. The stem is long. The skin 
is medium thick, bluish black and has a 
heavy bloom. The flesh is greenish yellow, 
moderately juicy, fine grained, firm, sweet 
and has a pleasant aroma. 


For Strawberry Protection 


CCORDING to Horticultural News, 
the value of mulching strawberry 
fields was greatly emphasized in New Jer- 
sey during the fruiting season of 1946. 
Many fields which were not mulched last 
Winter started to grow well during the 
early Spring, but when the fruits began to 
ripen the plants wilted and died. This con- 
dition was due to a partial Winter injury 
to the roots which merely limited the 
amount of absorbing root surface rather 
than completely killing the plants. Even 
partial Winter injury would probably 
not have occurred if the fields had been 
thoroughly mulched during the Winter 
months. 


Combating the Peach Borer 


NE of the principal pests of peach 

trees in both orchards and nursery 
plantings is the peach tree borer. Tests on 
nursery stock made by the Connecticut 
Experiment Station indicate that one ap- 
plication of DDT at the rate of three 
pounds of actual DDT to 100 gallons of 
water applied in late June gives a satisfac- 
tory control of this pest. Although the 
evidence is not quite so conclusive, it ap- 
pears that if one and one-half pounds of 
DDT plus one and one-half pounds of 
bentonite are used the control may be 
satisfactory. 
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Amateur Fruit Growers 


EAR EDITOR — For the past two 

years I have been arguing the need of 

an American Fruit Garden Society to pro- 

mote the interests of amateur fruit growers 

and to foster the development of home 
fruit gardens. 

My idea which, of course, is open to 


much improvement is to form an associa- 


tion of home fruit gardeners in the north- 
eastern and middle western states for the 
following objects: 

1. To preserve the last of the older 
high-quality fruits which are of particular 
value to home gardeners. These are in dan- 
ger of extinction as experiment stations 
and nurseries concentrate upon new com- 
mercial varieties. 

2. To test new fruits for their value to 
amateurs, whatever their commercial fu- 
ture may be. 

3. To test and foster dwarfing stocks 
for those fruits which are of particular 
value in the home garden. 

The proposed society would exchange 
information on sources of budding wood 
and the value of particular varieties. It 
would attempt to locate “‘lost’’ varieties 
worth preserving, exchange scions, evolve 
a varietal list for amateurs and facilitate 
the propagation of certain varieties 
through group orders. If there were but 
200 or 300 members at the start, that 
would provide a nucleus for the many who 
are interested in fruit growing as a hobby. 

—Richard M. Tapley. 
New York, N. Y. 


Giant Garlic in the Garden 


EAR EDITOR—A little-used foliage 

plant is the giant garlic, Allium gi- 
ganteum. This is sometimes said to be a 
Luther Burbank creation but is a native of 
Central Asia. In the Spring and early 
Summer each large bulb will produce sev- 
eral two-inch wide, yard-long leaves that 
taper to a point at the end. What gives 
this plant a place in the garden picture is 
that the leaves are a lovely light blue- 
silver gray: 

The leaves also have the unique char- 
acteristic of bending themselves double so 
that the tip of the leaf touches the ground. 
Thus, a mound of this decorative foliage 
lends color and form contrasts to most leaf 
and flower combinations. Gertrude Jekyll 
used blue lime grass to achieve the same 
purpose. 

However, when the giant garlic is used 
some Summer plant should be set in front 
of it, as the leaves die down to the ground 
in July. 

—Margaret Frost. 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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Notes on the Hopa Crab 


EAR EDITOR — Seedlings of the 

Hopa crab will grow to maturity and 
fruit satisfactorily if planted as closely as 
three feet apart in the row in rows the 
same distance apart. This must be near the 
minimum spacing, if satisfactory growth 
is to be maintained, and compares with the 
minimum of 10 feet apart in the row and 
15 feet between the rows given by the 
1937 Yearbook of Agriculture for grow- 
ing seedlings of commercial apples to the 
fruiting stage. 

With the increasing interest in orna- 
mental crabapples it may be of interest to 
some backyard fruit breeders that Hopa 
crab seedlings begin to bear their fourth 
year from seed. Apples grown on dwarf- 
ing stocks bear sooner but most commer- 
cial apples bought as two-year old trees do 
not bear as soon as this. 


—Jack Ingold. 
Hilbert, Wis. 


Useful and Hardy Blue Salvia 


EAR EDITOR—Salvia Pitcheri or 
Pitcher’s sage, is said to be one of the 
finest truly hardy salvias and is one that 
grows profusely in this part of the country. 
It waves its great drifts of deep blue 
spikes from late Summer until frost. The 
plants grow to about four feet tall with 
flowers about one inch across in clusters 
on long dense spikes and very thin stems 
so tall and slender that they need to be 
staked. This, incidentally, should be done 
early before the stems go down and lose 
much of their grace and beauty. There is 
also a white form but it is not found en 
masse here. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. — 


Finds Chickadees Very Tame 


EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 

ested to read the stories in Horticul- 
ture recently about birds and especially the 
one about chickadees and kinglets. Like 
most people here, I have spent a great deal 
of time outdoors and some on the Labrador 
coast and the friendliness of the chickadees 
has always been a pleasure to me. 

Up in this country we not only have the 
black-capped chickadees but also brown- 
capped ones, too. I think you call these 
Hudsonian chickadees. Anyway, they are 
even tamer than the ordinary ones and 
many times when I have gone into the 
woods they have done everything but 
alight upon me in satisfying their curiosity. 


—Jeremiah Tiffany. 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
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Wild Flower Experiences 


EAR EDITOR-——August 8, the day 

word came of Japan's intent to sur- 
render, I was at the wildflower preserve in 
New Hope, Pa. Significantly enough, 
there were blooming on the edge of one of 
the bogs, cardinal flowers, great blue lo- 
belias and the uncommon white variety of 
the blue lobelia, all with four- to five-foot 
stalks covered with their respective red, 
blue and white flowers. 

We have always felt, situated as the 
wildflower preserve is on the very site 
of Washington's extreme trials on that 
Christmas eve before the crossing, that 
these native flowers are a greater and more 
lasting monument to our fallen heroes than 
all the monuments of bronze and stone 
that can be erected. This bog has been in- 
teresting throughout the season. 

Throughout the season there is a suc- 
cession of plants in bloom, some of which 
are: Violets, bunchberry, Dalibarda re- 
pens, Calopogon pulchellus, white fringed 
orchids, two houstonias, grass-of-Parnas- 
sus, dittany, Baptisia australis, pitcher 
plants, two sundews, twinflower, climbing 
fern, burnet, Sabatia angularis, Liatris 
scariosa, columbine, New Jersey tea, sweet 
pepperbush, bleeding heart, butterfly- 
weed, rattlesnake plantain, staggerbush, 
wood betony, mallow and boneset. 

The whole bog is encircled with spire- 
like cedars, many of which are brilliant in 
the Fall with bittersweet. The evergreen 
trail, developed by ‘“The gardeners’ as a 
memorial to Mrs. Horation Gates Lloyd, 
one of the early presidents of the Garden 
Club of America, is largely evergreen. 


—Mrs. Lynwood R. Holmes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eliminates Digging Post Holes 


EAR EDITOR—To those who dis- 

like the task of digging post holes the 
construction of our grape arbor may be of 
some interest. It stands upon the ground. 
It is 24 feet by eight feet and is seven feet 
high. Eight seven-inch peeled cedar posts 
and three-inch cross pieces furnished the 
material. Each post stands upon a stone 
slab. Two men were needed to hold and 
spike the pieces together, much as the 
pieces of a bed frame are assembled. 

Once in place and secured by the various 
cross pieces, it is solid enough to with- 
stand even a hurricane. The grapes are 
planted between the posts and not at the 
base of each, since the digging of a hole 
large enough for the roots might under- 
mine the post. 


—XMrs. Harold Plimpton. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


When summer comes, how you will enjoy the delicious prod- 
ucts of your own garden-tender peas, crisp salads, sweet corn. Now 
is the time to plan your rows and order your seeds. For best results 
specify Asgrow—the seeds with a background of breeding and scien- 


tific research. 


FREE A sample of our new 
Nancy carrot and Book- 
let “H” — On America’s Table, 


SOLD THROUGH LOCAL STORES Send us your name and address. 


ASGROW 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Conn. 
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More Summer-Long Bloomers 


N THE October | issue of Horticulture 

was a note by Philip H. Moore on long- 
blooming perennials. I think there are 
many more that might be added to his list 
and here is my contribution: 

My Johnny-jump-ups bloom when the 
snow goes off in the Spring, continue all 
Summer and are still lifting their saucy 
faces when snow falls. For all I know, 
they may continue flowering all Winter 
under the snow. Of course, they self-sow 
freely and it is difficult to keep a neat gar- 
den but, by pulling them out ruthlessly 
during the Summer when the space is 
wanted for other flowers and allowing 
them to hold sway only in Spring and 
Fall, I find they are very satisfactory. 

The Amur poppy is the second one to 
put in an appearance. It opened its first 
butter yellow cups May 12 this past Spring 
and the bed was a sheet of brilliant yellow 
until early September. It is ideal for cut- 
ting as well as being beautiful in the 
garden. 

Linum austriacum is another and com- 
bines beautifully with the poppy. It should 
be grown in light shade or the beautiful 
blue blossoms will fall by 10 o'clock on a 
sunny day. The flower reminds me of a 
little blue butterfly and the plant of a foun- 
tain of lacy gray green. It should be used 
freely for cutting as that will ensure a 
continuous bloom throughout the Sum- 
mer. Even without the flowers, the foliage 
gives a grace and lightness to arrangements 
which is charming. With me, blooming 
started May 20 and continued up to freez- 
ing weather. 

Erysimum asperum, often sold as Cheir- 
anthus allioni, the Siberian wallflower, is 
still another that started to bloom in May 
and was only stopped by frost. One of the 
greatest charms of this flower is its fra- 
grance which is so difficult to describe. It 
is a particular pleasure to pass by the plants 
in the early morning or late evening. The 
flowers are a little ragged and come in 
either yellow or orange. Early in the sea- 
son they make a splash of color but later 
their greatest value is their scent. They 
should be cut back occasionally to prevent 
their becoming leggy. 

—Esther T. Latting. 
Contoocook, N. H. 


Not Poisoned by Rue 


AY I speak a good word for rue, re- 
cently discussed in Horticulture? It 
is one of the charming members of my herb 
garden. Its blue-green leaves are lovely in 
the hot Summer sun and when the cold 
Winter rains and fog come its lacy leaves 
are still attractive. I have handled it at all 
stages of its growth with no ill effect. So, 
perhaps, it is one of those plants to which 
only some people are allergic. This is no 
solution for those who are allergic but I 
would still grow it for its beauty alone. 
—Hallie Roup. 
Kerman, Calif. 
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Burpee Seed Catalog 


See the amazing 
FREE new Burpee Dou- 
ble Snapdragons, 


more new flowers, more Burpee v 


| 
] ‘a Send 75c-Pkt. Burpee’s Gigantic Zinnias 





You'll have the largest and most 
colorful Zinnias you have ever 
seen—up to 61% inches across! 


Unsurpassed giant blooms 
in rich pastels and brilliant 
hues—apricot, peach,salmon, 
rose, pink, lavender, yellow, 
orange, buff, scarlet, etc.— 
some in two-tone har- 
monies. The sturdy 
plants will grow 3 ft. 
tall, well-branched. 
Some have curled 
petals, like chrysan- 
themums. Striking 
in the garden, won- 
derful for bouquets. 
Grown on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms. 
Very Easy to Grow 
Just plant the seeds out- 
doors in spring when soil 
has become warm, and 
you will have a lovely gar- 
den all summer and fall. 
SPECIAL—T his Big 75c-Pkt. 
Seeds postpaid for just 10c— 


Send Dime Today! 


THIS AD 








» (Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
: (or) Clinton, lowa 


(No. 3235) postpaid. © Enclosed is 10c. 


Hybrid Vegetables. 128 pages, | Name......._-—-—-~ ET a 
Burpee Seeds hundreds of pictures, many in §j 
NB crag OEY ' 
W, Atlee Burpee Co.1.., «3... _t 


Burpee uN oR 


ia 32, Pa. ~ fe L. 


Clinton, lowa 


U Send Barpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
See e He eee See ee ee 











LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Pips for Forcing 


Genuine Danish-grown pips especially treated for 
home and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
from planting. Plant March 1 for Easter. 


12 pips $2.25; bundle of 25 pips $4.25. 


Schling’s All-Double | 


PETUNIA MIXTURE | 


100% all double Petunia mixture 
of superlative quality. Dwarf, com- 
pact plants in pure white, flesh- 
pink, salmon, light rose, deep rose, 
lavender, and deep purple. No 
magenta. 


Packet of 125 seeds $1.25 








New Hybrid Lily 
ORANGE TRIUMPH 


A sensational new lily of great 
beauty. Exquisite pure golden 
orange. Upright, chalice-shaped 
blooms, 5 or 6 to each 5-foot stem. 
Splendid for garden and cutting. 
Hardy and easy to grow. 


$1.00 each; $11.00 a dozen 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color presents the best new introductions and 
all the choicest of the old favorite flowers and vegetables. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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Peace — the 


ALL TIME Highest Scorer in 
All-America Rose Selections 


Winner of many “best of the show” 
awards this year throughout the 
country. 

Rated 9.5 in 1946 AMERICAN ROSE 
ANNUAL. 

2-year, Field-Grown Plants, GUAR- 
ANTEED TO BLOOM, $2.50 each, 3 
for $6.75, postpaid. 

ORDER NOW to obtain this glorious 
rose. Write TODAY for your FREE 
1947 STAR ROSE CATALOG show- 
Yo PEACE and other fine roses in full 
color. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


American Introducers of the Peace Rose 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


West Grove 240 Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 











Pink and White 


Showy Lilies 


Lilium speciosum rubrum and album 
We can supply excellent bulbs imported 
from Holland, 8 inches in circumference. 
This lovely lily is carmine-pink. We also 
offer the exquisite pure white form, 


L. speciosum album, in 7 inch bulbs. 
Pink: 75 cents each; $8.25 per dozen 
White: $1.10 each; $11.00 per dozen 

All postpaid. Order immediately. 


DELIVERIES: to Southern States will be made at 


once; to Northern States on March 1st. 
No C.O.D.’s please. 


TUBER-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Special opportunity to get these exquisite flowers for less than the usual 

price. Top-grade. Thrive in shade. Best varieties and colors mixed. 

2 Tubers for 35c; 6 for $1.00, postpaid. Or 1 each of 4 types, $1.00, postpaid. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION of named varieties including Frilled, Carnation- 

flowered, Camellia-flowered and Single. All Giants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
3 Tubers each of 4 Types (12 in all) for only $2.75, postpaid. 


Orders cannot be sent C.0.D. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 


Dept. 408 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


Babylon, L. I., New York 

















TO ORCHID COLLECTORS 


We specialize in 
Species and Botanical 


Orchid Plants 


from all over the world; over 500 
varieties; 35 varieties of Cattleya 
Species alone. Send for new Price 


List. Orders can now be placed 
for 1947 delivery. 


ORCHID EXCHANGE, INC. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














MAPLE TREES . 


Hardy sugar Maple shade trees, 6- 
12’’. Sent postpaid at planting time. 
Write for folder on Evergreens. 
Address below. 








Ss 


ARBORVITAE 20 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- oe 
old, 6-12". Sent postpaid at planting s 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, : 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Geo XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


i k, price list. 
M U s 5 £ RR FORESTS, hog ge vite Penna. 
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Some “Corny” Comments 


HE recent discussion in the columns of 

Horticulture over how long sweet corn 
should be boiled brings to my mind a dis- 
cussion of the subject in one of the numer- 
ous garden books I brought back from 
England. ‘Encyclopedia of Gastronomy”’ 
published in 1942 has this to say, ‘“They 
say in America that you may walk down 
the garden path to cut your corn but you 
must run back. When freshly gathered and 
in good condition corn does not require 
more than 20 minutes cooking.” 

That convinces me your correspondent, 
who would ruin freshly-plucked corn by 
over-boiling it must be using the English 
system. The English, I found, love to boil 
things endlessly, which may be due to the 
fact that English gardeners place a pre- 
mium upon size rather than quality. Five 
or, at most, 10 minutes of boiling is plenty 
for sweet corn. The reason for the hurry 
from garden to pot is that the sugar in 
corn begins to turn to starch almost as soon 
as it is picked—which is why no corn you 
can buy at the grocers can ever match that 
from your own garden. 

The same volume contains other infor- 
mation Americans will find somewhat 
amusing. For instance, it says, ‘“The suc- 
culent ears of maize when cut off before 
they are fully grown and cooked with lima 
beans is a most popular dish among the 
North American Indians. It is known as 
succotash.”’ If our own Onondagas of Cen- 
tral New York are any criterion, the only 
succotash most of our Indians have seen in 
many moons comes in tin cans. 

Perhaps, Horticulture’s readers would 
like to know how to handle corn the Eng- 
lish way. Here is the book again: 

Remove the outer husks, open the pale and 
tender inner husks just enough to take out the 
“‘silk,’’ then close up inner husks again and put 
corn in a pan of boiling water into which you 
will have first of all put equal quantities of 
both salt and sugar. Simmer 15 or 20 minutes 
after the water has again come to a boil. 

Serve with fresh butter for each guest to 
smear over the corn before tearing it from the 
cob with his or her front teeth, from left to 
right and then from right to left, mouth-organ- 


like. There are good judges who assert it is 
better not to remove the “‘silk’’ before boiling. 


—H. D. Sanderson. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Panax Also a “Groundnut” 


WAS interested to read in the Septem- 

ber 1 Horticulture about the ground- 
nut eaten by the early explorers. Where I 
grew up, in central Massachusetts, we 
dug up the round tubers of Panax tri- 
folima (Aralia trifolia) which we called 
“groundnuts” and ate them. 

Apios americana we called “‘hog pea- 
nut’ and did not consider it human food. 
It may well be that apios was more com- 
mon on Cape Cod than the other and, so, 
was more in use by explorers in those days. 


—Esther C. Cushman. 
Canterbury, Conn. 
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FREE send for 
your copy NOW! 


HENDERSON'S 


10 th ANNIVERSARY 
SEED CATALOG 


We're celebrating 100 years 
of service with the finest cata- 
log ever—many exclusive 
new flowers and vegetables 
— more color illustrations — 
complete listings of flower, 
fruit and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs and plants, garden 
books and supplies — truly 
“Everything for the Garden.” 


PETER HENDERSON &CO. 


sacks 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Dept. 81 











DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants— 
Will Bloom This Year 


Plant one-year-old Delphiniums this Spring 
and grow nice flowers at low cost. You will en- 
joy the blooms from these young plants this 
year. Plants will develop vigorous growth and 
mature size for the next season’s bloom. 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED—Glistening, sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, dark- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — Bril- 
liant, deep blue flowers are borne freely on 18 
to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms 
over a long period of time. 

All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusua! of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 

6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 

Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plante—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 
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Propagating Tradescantias 


HE large, porcelain-blue blossoms of 

tradescantia J. G. Weguelin are pro- 
duced freely throughout most of the Sum- 
mer and make a very desirable color spot 
in the perennial border. This tradescantia 
does not spread and invade the border as 
do some of the native ones. Instead, it in- 
creases rather slowly, while the gardener 
waits impatiently for it to become large 
enough to divide again. 

One day when I examined a clump of 
it with this in mind I noted tufts of small 
leaves among the bud clusters and at some 
of the joints. Upon closer examination 
these proved to be small plants which I 
carefully removed and set in the soil about 
the old plant. Of 12 plantlets, 10 are 
growing nicely and by Spring will be ready 
to go into the border. Probably, most gar- 
deners have also found such small plants 
growing upon hemerocallis stalks and have 
known the thrill of growing them into 
strong, new plants. 


—Mrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 


Has Veteran Kudzu Vine 


ROM time to time I have read about 

the kudzu vine in the northern states. 
May I say that for 20 years a kudzu vine 
has been growing in my garden. Often it 
grows fully 30 feet a season. Although it 
dies down each Winter, it always comes up 
again. 

—Mrs. Howard F. Deverell. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Perennial Scabiosa 


OT long ago I told all who would 
listen that the “‘perennial supreme”’ 
was Aster frikarti. I admit it is hard to 
beat but that very thing has been done be- 
fore my very own eyes. In my mid-Ten- 
nessee garden A. frikarti still behaves per- 
fectly and is a veritable joy as a cut flower, 
free blooming and beautiful. Now, how- 
ever, it is surpassed in unusual form, color 
and picturesqueness by Scabiosa caucasica 
(Isaac House hybrids). It also comes in 
white and is named S. caucasica alba or 
White Bonnet. It is much larger than the 
annual pincushion flower, is flatter and 
not so pincushiony, except in the center. 
I bought three plants about eight years 
ago. They were free bloomers from the 
start but slow to multiply. Now I have 
over 20 plants made from Fall divisions— 
the young plants are easily pulled from the 
parent ones. 

Their culture is simple. They are said 
to require full sun but part of mine thrive 
in half shade in this climate with its hot 
Summers. Any good garden soil suffices 
but a sandy loam is appreciated. They can 
be set in either Spring or Fall and with me 
they throw up blooms on 15- to 20-inch 
stems from June until heavy frost. They 
are truly the aristocrats of my garden. 


—Mrs. William J. Dale. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 


SEED PROTECTANT 


SAVES 
THE SEED... 
INCREASES 
THE YIELD 


Spergon seed 
treatment re- 
duces the risk 
of seed decay 
by protecting 
the seed from 
harmful fungi on the seed and in the 
soil. Earlier planting of peas, beans, 
lima beans, and other vegetable and 
flower seeds is possible even during 
damp spring weather. Spergon pre- 
vents seed decay and damping-off 
of young seedlings. It is simple and 
easy to use and non-injurious to the 
user too. 





SPERGON TREATED UNTREATED 


1 ounce...... 25 cents 
a $1.00 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Oe te 


eel \\ al 


i ¢ 


In stormy weather this Tree Bird Feeder will 
stay “put.” It’s the weight that counts. Made 
of high test concrete — diameter of roof 10 
inches—weight 814 lbs. Complete with chains 
and hook, $1.60 Express Collect. Free Folder 
also shows new self-cleaning bird house, that 
Wrens fight for. You must see it. 


J. H. MURA CO., Dept. H 
1627 N. Main Street Racine, Wis. 





Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 

Ask Dept. B for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and 

continue to bloom all summer and fall. 

They are valuable for cutting. The cut 

flowers in one season will be worth more 

than the cost of the plants. All will grow 
in full sun or partial shade, in any good 
garden soil. No special attention required. 

Practically disease and insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI “WONDER OF STAFFA” 
—Large, single lavender flowers with golden- 
yellow centers are seep on branching 12 
to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and savenernls as a cut flower. 

CARNATI * ON KING” — Double, 
dark- aa y fe... flowers are produced in 
clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON pgs nel — Has attractive 
foliage. Large, Pe: -shaped, ruby-red 
flowers are rl wad on erect 18 to 
24 inch stems. A a 

PENTSTEMON “ BIRD” — Beautiful fo- 
liage. Brilliant, bright-red trumpet-shaped 
flowers are produced in profusion on stout 
18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 


Nice, thrifty young plants—grown from 
cuttings—true to name—all everblooming 
—sure to bloom this year. 


50c each; 3 each or omy 12 for $5.00 


Order now. Will olleat proper planting time. 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials, Wildflowers 
and Ferns — FREE. 
LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 





VATCUIETIC 





vaug Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS IN FULL COLOR 
More than 2500 new varieties and old favorites are 
listed in this beautiful catalog—roses, dahlias, 
gladioli, annuals, perennials—265 in full color! 
Vegetables, too, of the —y | quality which only 
home gardeners can enjoy, are offered in this annual, 
which is packed with Loicomation invaluable to ama- 
teurs. It tells how to grow everything listed, and all 
about the new weed killers, insecticides, fertilizers 
and post-war tools and gadgets. FREE on request. 
SPECIAL FOR 1947. Rated by many 
the most beautiful of cut flowers, the 
gold-veined Salpiglossis can be grown in 
any garden by the simple culture included 
with this ofier. Packet of seed including 
all colors sent with catalog for 10c. . 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 421 
10 W. Randoiph, Chicago 1 ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 




















NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 








TUBEROUS 





Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
W.A soliee BU ae 
P ) ing 
Philadelphia 32. Ps 32, Pa Clinton, lowa 





What's Ahead for Roses? 


E HAVE had what some people call 

a ‘‘queer season”’ and, perhaps, that 
is as good a description of it as can be 
given. Up to about June we had a wet 
season. From that date until August it 
was hot and dry. August was a very wet 
month. After that we had a dry period 
accompanied by mild weather until early 
December. Even in mid-December the 
ground was not frozen and was as easily 
worked as during mid-Summer. 

In many gardens the results have been as 
variable as the season. Many report the 
best roses they have ever had, while others 
were plagued by black spot. One thing 
seems to be general, however, and that is 
that the growth has been, in many cases, 
unusually good. Leaf growth on plants, 
in general, was generous. In fact, many 
commented upon the excessive crop of 
leaves that fell from the trees the past Fall. 

Likewise, we went into the Winter with 
a lack of water for plants. In some places 
evergreens are already showing the effect 
of the dry Fall. Serious drying of the 
stems may take place for the winds and sun 
remove much moisture, particularly from 
evergreens. 

Will this dry condition weaken our 
roses? Has the mild Fall season enabled 
the roses to mature and become normally 
dormant for the Winter? We can only tell 
next Spring. I have seen many roses this 
past Fall the leaf buds of which started to 
grow and even some of the so-called “‘dor- 
mant plants’ I received had buds that were 
starting. 

I am only suggesting facts we should 
consider. The roses need careful protec- 
tion this Winter, perhaps, more careful 
protection than they normally receive. 
Good covering after hilling up may pro- 
tect the buds above the hills. Evergreen 
boughs will keep off the drying winds and 
sun and will help. Of course, covering 
with oak leaves and salt hay is good. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Scrapbook for Gardeners 


‘“‘Home Gardener’s Scrapbook.”” Published 
by Home Service Publications, Glendale 6, 
Calif. Price $3.00. 

Plenty of large, blank, loose-leaf pages 
numbered and indexed to receive memo- 
randa on all kinds of gardening ideas are 
arranged in an orderly fashion making it 
what its name implies, a gardener’s scrap- 


book. 






















NEW MINIATURE ROSES 


New dwarf roses suitable for the rockery or 
front of the border. 
Juliette—brilliant crimson, fully double. 12’ 
Pixie a foun white eee. 12” 
One each $1.75 postpai 
Send for = catalog of Tende Perennials 
—it pronounces all names. 





LAMB NURSERIES, E 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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1947 
GARDEN BOOK 


Free 
on 
request ! 


Write today! & 


See the many new varieties 
of flowers illustrated in our 96-page catalog 
—a catalog as complete with listings of 
seeds, bulbs, plants, garden tools and equip- 
ment as our own “complete garden store,” 
and—a catalog that's really a garden book 
because its colorful illustrations bring to 
mind the brightness of Spring in a garden. 


Remember—don’t delay—uwrite to-day! 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 











A NEW GARDENING THRILL 
AWAITS YOU 


ie] :h ie), | 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, con- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in- 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorgeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties for ae purposes 
— such as borders, beds, 
bouquets, mass effects — 
is only one feature of this 
“annual” you are sure to 
want. It is much more 
than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 


copy. 


ROBSON Faas 


Box 131 Hall, N. Y. 


























GARDEN GEMS 


Designed from cover to cover to help you 
plan and plant your garden, ‘Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons; Lilacs and many other flower- 
ing shrubs; all the Novelty and old fa- 
vorite Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog 
you will read and keep and use. Free 
east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 











Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


HORTICULTURE 
















































wt lolfou- 


i for more 
4 i. Beautiful Gardens, 
sm the World's Finest 


For 75 years discriminating 
gardeners everywhere have 
looked to us for the Best in/, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. Our new 
catalog contains many new 
varieties of great beauty. 

Enjoy them now! 
Send for Catalog Today! 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 











FRUIT TREES 


BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 





Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
moke rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and, 
) SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
61 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 


GRO-QUICK | 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 38 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 3,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


WRITE izel) 
FREE 


CATALOG 












ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 











eoese ee | from 
what G VICK 
SOIL | HEATI NG CAB will 


do for you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For —— 
—cold frames—unh green houses—plan 
benches—for early plant starting in —s 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cm. 200 —— with 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft 
SENIOR 80’ Coe. 400 watt with 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft 
immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 
Ri CK, 358 W. Huron St., , Til. 














THE BEST 


GLADIOLUS 


We list most of the new, best 
of the old reliable varieties. 


Write to 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH 
Dept. H Albert Lea, Minn. 











BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 




















Book on Home Landscaping 


“Gardening With Shrubs and Small Flower- 
ing Trees,"’ by Mary Deputy Lamson. Pub- 
lished by M. Barrows & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.75. Available from Horticul- 
ture’s Book Department. 


Of the several ways of looking at the 
large group of woody plants which falls 
in between the tall trees and the vines, the 
author chooses the one that considers the 
plants to be building units from which 
garden pictures are fabricated. That such 
an approach is a necessary one can be real- 
ized by a glance at almost any portion of 
suburban America — where plenty of 
plants have been set out but too few pleas- 
ant, all-year pictures have been developed. 
Mrs. Lamson points out, rightly, that 
around both new homes and old ones there 
is greater need to make the background 
planting more imaginative as well as more 
stable through careful planning towards a 
desired effect. 

To create such pictures individual 
shrubs and small trees must be understood 
and the way in which they may be selected 
for special conditions, such as hedges, 
nearby borders, shady spots and wails must 
be learned. That is what this book is all 
about, the technique of home grounds de- 
velopment as explained by an accom- 
plished landscape architect. The practical 
details of buying, planting and maintain- 
ing shrubs arranged according to a precon- 
ceived plan are also listed and explained. 


Trees for the Southland 


““Guide to Southern Trees’ by Ellswood S. 
Harrar and J. George Harrar. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Price $4.50. Available from 
Horticulture’s Book Department. 


In this book the authors describe more 
than 3500 trees native to the southern 
states. They introduce the amateur to tree 
nomenclature and classification and review 
the important botanical features of leaves, 
flowers, fruit, twigs and bark which are 
commonly used in field identification. 
Evergreens and broad-leaved or hardwood 
trees are dealt with in separate sections. 














Send rd or letter 
today, for Burpee’s 
Catalog free and postpaid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
286 Bidg. .,, 2868 
32, Pa. 





NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 











HERB SEEDS 


Special Garden Mixture 


10 Herbs—Large packet—Postpaid for $1 
PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 











ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS P. O. Box 324 Torrington, Conn. 
Box H Exeter, N. H. Plant List Free 
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DIANTHUS UNIQUE 


This, the most fragrant of the hardy Pinks, 


is now obtainable from Sunny Border in 
three lovely new colors— 


GLOWING SALMON 
LAVENDER ROSE 
VELVETY DUBONNET 


All through the summer, the mounds of 


spiny blue foliage are literally covered with 
double, carnation-like flowers on 12” stems. 





SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
to the readers of “Horticulture” 
One each of the above—3 plants for $2 
Three each of the above—3 plants for $5 








Kensington 


Sunny Border’s spring catalog, in full color, 


lists the largest and most complete collection 
of hardy plants in New England, and in addi- 
tion, gives many helpful garden hints. 


Send for your copy today. 


SUNNY BORDER, INC. 


Dept. B Connecticut 
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AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. Easily grown in 
the house and a splendid plant 
for the window garden. Mixed 


colors only. 
Mammoth Bulbs 
$1.25 each 3 for $3.45 


$13.50 dozen 


Cultural directions with 
every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Orlyt Greenhouse $400 
Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ~ 
Orlyt shown, is all ready to put u 


foundation prepared by you. ane 


house heating system may be extended 
for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt models f 


from $155. Write for Oatalog. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 61,N.Y. Des Plaines 61, Il. 








MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


GARDENING OUTFIT 





COMPLETE 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 








Ideal equip t for vegetable gardens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 

cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 





Cultivator and 
frum other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
Write today for information. 


TUG- ;°- WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 








Ballston Spa, New York 

















Special 
BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 
DUE akcaln gts ¢0be ev eurets $2.50 


Bec Lilium Henryi, tall yellow . 2.50 
nad Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
ees: Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 

6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots ....... 2.50 
18 F Tuberoses, single white ... 2.50 
15 Canna Roots, all colors .... 2.50 
30 = Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed ... 2.50 

All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 MICHIGAN 








Primula Juliae Hybrids 
Choice Rock Plants 
Dwarf Shrubs 


Tris 


New 1947 Catalog on Request 


Carl Starker Gardens 


JENNINGS LODGE, OREGON 








As Fine as the Best 
... Better Than Most 


Introducing 


BRENDA ELIZABETH 


An outstanding formal exhibition type 
Gladiolus. Will open 9-10 beautifully 
ruffled 614” florets. 

Color: orange salmon, white throat with 
some reddish lines. Write for list. 

KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
Plant Breeder 
38 Beech Street Dedham, Mass. 











new “SHOW BALL TOMATO 


IVORY 


ACID 
FREE 
FLESH 


WHITE 
FRUITS 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in 
your community to grow these large, white, 
delicious, acid-free tomatoes. Send 10¢ (stamps 
or coin) NOW for generous planting of this 
unique vegetable. Do not delay. Supply limited. 


E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 191, Paradise, Pa. 





Begin Bagworm Control 


ILKEN cases grayish-brown in color 

and an inch or so long may be seen 
hanging from such evergreens as arbor- 
vite, white pine, juniper and sometimes 
hemlock. Pick off and destroy these cases 
now! Each one contains 500 or more eggs 
of the bagworm. 

The bagworm was very abundant and 
destructive to shade and ornamental trees 
the past year in the mid-Atlantic states, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York. 

In addition to evergreens, it frequently 
damages the London plane, native syca- 
more, Norway and sycamore maples, black 
cherry, fruit trees, locusts, lindens, willows 
and poplars. It is primarily a pest on trees 
and shrubs along streets in or near towns 
and cities, seldom going far in heavily 
wooded country. 

The young caterpillars hatch out in 
Spring and begin feeding upon the softer 
portions of the leaves in May and early 
June and even when very tiny the bag- 
worm begins to build its home around it- 
self. Gnawing little pieces of leaves, it 
fastens these together with fine silk spun. 
When the bag is completely lined with lay- 
ers of silk the worm marches off carrying 
the bag in an upright position. Eventually 
the latter is attached to a twig or branch 
and hangs there over Winter. 

Spraying trees or shrubs with arsenate 
of lead when the young caterpillars appear 
in May is effective. Hand picking the bags 
in Winter is also recommended but is a 
laborious process. Unfortunately, in its 
partially grown state this pest appears re- 
sistant to DDT and extensive applications 
of it in 1946 in Pennsylvania failed to 
give control. 

—Dr. G. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Horticulture as a Business 


‘General Horticulture,’’ by Thomas J. Tal- 
bert. Published by Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $4.00. 


When Professor Talbert prepared this 
textbook, he had in mind the presentation 
of a complete and modern view of the cul- 
ture of fruits, vegetables and ornamental 
plants in such a manner as to meet a real 
need of students and progressive producers 
for a clear and concise treatise on general 
horticulture. 

Special chapters deal with basic prob- 
lems not usually covered in horticultural 
textbooks. The text is amplified and sup- 
plemented by illustrations. Horticulture is 
considered as a business undertaking and 
the text is an effective guide. 











Feed the Wild Birds 


Breck’s is famous as head ers for 

practical Bird Feeders and Houses and 
nomical foods that the wild birds enjoy in sco 
ter. Write postal today for “Free Bird klet.’ 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 727 


BRECK’ S 





Boston 9, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue: Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, aoa 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents G word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





SPECIAL OFFERS of Superb Varieties of Gladi- 
olus! All bulbs are of large size. Shipped by pre- 
aid express anywhere in United States. BLUE 
BON COLLECTION: 3 Crinklecream, 3 Lead- 
ing Lady, 3 Golden State, 3 Red Charm, 3 ‘Vangold, 
1 Silver Wings, 1 Miss Wisconsin, i Spotlight. 
Eighteen bulbs, each variety labeled, for $10.00 
(Catalogue value $12.95). OPULAR OUT. 
FLOWER OCOLLEOTION: 25 Stoplight, 25 White 
Gold, 25 King William, 25 Ethel Oave-OCole. One 
hundred bulbs, each variety labeled, for $8.50 
(Catalogue value $11.00). RECENT INTRODUC- 
TION COLLECTION: 1 Summer Gal, 1 Bengasi, 
1 Oriental Pearl, 1 Silver Wings. Four bulbs, each 
labeled, for $15.00 (Catalogue value $18.00). The 
three collections for $32.00. These offers expire 
March 1, 1947. Bulbs are plump, high crowned, 
and are first year bulbs from bulblets. Wholesale. 
Retail. Send for our complete listing of top-quality 
bulbs and bulblets! Lasch Bulb Farm, 2210 Elm 
St., New Albany, Indiana. 





BICHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA, yellow calla, 35¢ 
each, 6 for $2.00; R. rehmanni, dwarf rose calla, 
50¢ each; R. rehmanni superba, tall pink, 75¢; R 
melanoleuca, rare yellow species, $1.00 each. 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana, the gorgeous “glory lily,” 
25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 each. Poppy Anemones (A. 
coronaria), Monarch de Caen strain, mixed colors, 
No. 2 size, strong flowering roots, 25 for $1.00. 
All postpaid. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, Fla. 





AMARYLLIS: Exquisite Pot Plant for the Winter 
Window. Finest selected hybrids—New vigorous 
strain—A limited number of extra large sure to 
bloom bulbs in utterly charming mixed colors avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Order early. Oultural 
directions included. $1.50 each postpaid—2 for 
$2.75. Eastern Bulb Exchange, Box 1471, Albany, 
New York. 


IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species—Black- 

more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers at 

home and abroad. Seed and plants of several spe- 

cies, many varieties. 1947 Catalogue. Swartz, 

= Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 5, 
0. 








GLOBIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
ae. Grown indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 

owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Plorida. 





GROW big, Glistening Blooms with Flowering Dog- 

wood seed hand picked from choice trees on the 

famous Dexter Estate, Sandwich, Mass. Large 

ney, ~ $1 postpaid. Eben Wood, 157 Spring St., 
est Bridgewater, Mass. 





VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Holland-grown bulbs 

for spring. Buy from originators. Many rare and 

unusual varieties of achimenes, begonias, crinums, 

cast. oxalis etc. Write for spring list. The 
arnes, Importers, Lockport 2, New York. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, new or renewal. 
Buy by mail with aid our Magazine Guide. Oon- 
venient, safe, economical. Its free. Act today. 
Prices going up. Home Subscription Agency, 
Brookfield, 





SIX NAMED, all different, large Dahlias. Nothing 
under 75 cents catalog value. Bix Six for $2.25. 
Selected Dahlia Seed. Kerr Dahlia Gardens (form- 
erly Emmons), 392-H North Washington Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. S. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 





Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or smaii green- 
house to be dismantled and moved. Please send 
price and all information to: The Sckipano Nursery 
Company, Warren, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER, English, age 31, excellent refer- 
ences, greenhouse, garden, flowers, maintenance, 
would like cottage available. Write Box 22, 
Lincoin, Mass. or Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 








GARDENER: Experienced in greenhouse and with 
outdoor flowers, vegetables and shrubs. Would like 
position near Boston. Box 80, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, college graduate, sev- 
eral years’ experience. Permanent. Married. Louis 
Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Annual Camellia 
Exhibition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


January 23 and 24 


THE HOURS 
Thursday, 2 to 9 P.M. 











Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





FEBRUARY 
Friday, February 7, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 


LECTURE 


Eighteenth Century 
Flower Arrangements 


By Mrs. John R. Fisher 


Mrs. Fisher is in charge of the 
flower arrangements in the 
buildings of 








Colonial Williamsburg 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Illustrated Lectures—lanuary 


Tuesday—January 21 


3 P.M. Burgundy Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


"Plants and Their Significance 
in the Life of Man" 
By Dr. William J. Robbins 


7:30 P.M. In the Rooms of the 
Society — No. 389 Broad Street, 
Station Building, Philadelphia 


"The Small Garden" 
By Anne B. Wertsner 


Tuesday—January 28 
7:30 P.M. In the Rooms of the 
Society 
“Gardening in the Shade" 
By Gertrude M. Smith 
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GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 






















GRAPES 


Grow the better new ones. Golden 
Muscat with 14-2 lb. clusters. New 
Buffalo best of all blue grapes. 23 
other new and popular kinds. Also 
Chinese chestnuts, Dwarf apples, 
fruit trees, berries, blueberries. 
Write now for MILLER’S FREE 
GRAPE BOOK AND NURSERY GUIDE. 32 
pages, Illustrated, full of valuable information. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


Box M Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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DREER’S 
1947 


GARDEN 
8 0 0 K Supplies. 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 





bal 


Write today for Soe 
free copy of this well- $ 
illustrated 100-page 
book full of valuable 
planting information. 
A guide to successful 
gardening, offering 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Garden 


a. 


Aaa. ~~ 








be 154 Dreer Bidg., Phila, 22, Pa. 





January 15, 1947 








| COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 20-21. Pensacola, Fla. Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Men’s Camellia Club of 
Escambia County. 

Jan. 20-Feb. 1. Williamsburg, Va. Colonial 
Williamsburg Flower and Garden Sym- 
posium. 


Jan, 23-24. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Jan. 25-26. Jacksonville, Fla. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Federated Circles of 
the Garden Club of Jacksonville at the 
Woman's Club. 

Feb. 5. Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show at the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel, sponsored by 
the Camellia Show Association and the 
garden clubs. 

Feb. 14-24. Mexico City, Mexico. Annual 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. 

Feb. 15-16. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of 
the Sand Hills Garden Club at Old Medi- 
cal College Building. 

Feb. 15-16. Charleston, S. C. Camellia Show 
of the Garden Club of Charleston at 
South Carolina Society Hall. 

Feb. 22-23. Macon, Ga. Middle Georgia 
Camellia Show. 

Mar. 8-9. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 
Show of the Camellia Society of Sacra- 
mento in the Hall of Flowers at the State 
Fair Grounds. 























CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 
LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Petals glow with color, leaves 
stay crisply green, as stems 
eagerly drink up refreshing, 

souidhiag FLOWER-PEP solution. Water stays 
crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy odorous 
residue to scour. Just a a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 











Dept. H-127 Needham 92, Mass. 
LANDSCAPE 
Leal" GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-1, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





Send for free 


samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil marking: 





permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color biends 
purpose. 














51 


with garden. A style for eve 
HOWARD 
13 Lewis Street 





Hartford 3, Conn. 





brings you 


WORLD'S MOST 
GLORIOUS FLOWERS 





Rare, Immense, “King Size” “double blooms! Hand- 
— oe picked mixture in full range of purest colors! 
Never have you seen such exotic blooms! From the shadowy 
niches of your garden, from pots and window boxes, these spec- 
tacylar flowers will lift their exquisite, satin-textured faces to 
amaze and delight you. Specially bred for giant size — up to 
8” across, fully double — with clearest colors, luxuriant foliage, 
sturdy stems. Easy to grow from tubers — guaranteed to bloom Make 
this season. Large, healthy, hand-graded bulbs. Valuable FREE “ShadySpots” 6 Glorious colors 
booklet on Begonia Culture sent with every order. Also Breck’s GLOW with vier sag 
famous full color Garden Book-Catalogue. COLOR! ig Whi 


low, igre White, 


hans VERMICULITE BGM csr 


Sa Ss 
E A. horticultural sensation — VERMICULITE starts til 1947 
seeds & cuttings faster, grows them bigger, stronger, 2 9 
i with up to 190% germination! Holds many times its a 1. DEN 
weight in water plus oxygen — the perfect growing ve pone 
i carrie used by famous greenhouses. Write for onc 


Trial 2 pk. pkg., 75¢ postpd; 2 cu. ft. , $1.85, by ex 
WATERPROOF TRANSPLANT BOXES, 11” long to grow seed- 


& boxes for 66 plants, $1.25; 18 boxes for 198 plants, $3.50, 


Penete. Most beautiful, most helpful of Garden Books, 
BS EED SM EN SINCE 1818 voted “tops” by experts. Full natural color 
cover-to-cover. Shows best seeds, bulbs, roses, 


fruits, supplies. Send 9c in stamps for postage, 
handling — unless ordering from this page. 


726 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HORTICULTURE 


lings in soil into big plants for garden. Sub-irrigation, i 





